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by a treaty between the United States and Costa Rica (if Costa Rica should 
desire such an arrangement) guaranteeing the independence of Costa 
Rica, and specifying the boundaries of the territory so guaranteed. 

Chandler P. Anderson. 



THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

So great an event as the First Assembly of the League of Nations 
requires notice in these pages. The Treaty of Versailles was signed on 
June 28, 1919, and under its terms a Secretary-General was named for the 
League, authorized to organize a permanent staff. By January 10, 1920, 
the necessary ratifications of the treaty had been deposited and the treaty, 
with the Covenant of the League contained in its first 26 articles, became 
operative. The Council of the League met six days later, and some ten 
times thereafter. The Secretariat was rapidly expanded, often the main 
consideration in public organizations, so as to include about 150 persons. 
Under the provisions of the League, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion held two conferences at Washington and Genoa. The jurists met at 
The Hague, the Finance Conference at Brussels, the Health Conference 
at London, the Passport Conference at Paris, etc. Few opportunities for 
"Conferences" were neglected and, as in case of Labor, they were often 
on a large scale and involved large expenditures. The Council of the 
League, representing four great and four lesser Powers only, stood sponsor 
for this activity. The Assembly of the League was delayed in the hope 
that the United States might participate. At last it was called to meet on 
November 15th at Geneva. A few days prior thereto the election in the 
United States, by an overwhelming vote, declared against the policies of 
President Wilson and against any ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
without reservation. 

The Assembly met at Geneva, November 15, 1920, at eleven o'clock. 
At the opening session, M. Hymans was chosen President by a large ma- 
jority, after the attempt to make him President by acclamation had been 
defeated. His election was intended as a tribute to Belgium for her part 
in the great war. The further consideration that none of the great Powers 
cared to see the Presidency go to another great Power might be suspected, 
though not announced. 

During nine months the Secretariat had prepared data for action, and 
this expedited the labors of the Assembly. The Covenant had been drawn 
by the Allied and Associated Powers, and the neutral nations had no par- 
ticipation. These, therefore, had their first opportunity in the international 
enterprise at the Assembly. Forty-two nations were entitled to represen- 
tation. All were present by their delegates, except Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. The Persian delegate only arrived after having suffered an attack 
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from bandits, in which his secretary was killed. There was a not unnatural 
disposition toward localism in the action of the delegates. The 16 Latin- 
American nations, the Asian, and Australasian contingent showed a certain 
solidarity, as when the latter two succeeded in placing China in the Council. 

The analysis of the proceedings by Mr. Arthur Sweetser has been mainly 
used in this statement, though with frequent direct consultation of the full 
official record and publications. Mr. Sweetser says that "probably one of 
the most important results of the First Assembly will be to universalize the 
League, or rather to attenuate the interests throughout a wider world field. 
Immediately after the war and during the domination by the big Powers, 
the League was tempted to focus too closely on European problems and to 
neglect the extra-European viewpoint. This tendency received several rude 
shocks during the Assembly, especially when the British Dominions attacked 
the budget and Canada protested against too frequent conferences at a 
distant center." Thus the little problems as those of "Eupen and Mal- 
medy," which showed largely in the agenda, were not mentioned, and 
those like the "Tacna-Arica" dispute and the Shantung question loomed 
up to importance. 

In positive legislation the Assembly dealt with its own secretariat, but 
"super legislation" as to affairs in general was conspicuous by its absence. 
The notable example of this was in the action as to a Permanent "World 
Court. The Assembly was urged to establish such a tribunal by its own 
action, without submitting the scheme for ratification to the Powers them- 
selves. It wholly refused to take this course and merely unanimously ap- 
proved the scheme adopted for submission to the states. The Assembly 
asked the three Scandinavian Powers and Holland if they would be willing 
to send small forces to keep order at Vilna during the plebiscite. Sweden 
alone acceded without condition. 

The delegates had been, in the main, instructed beforehand by their 
governments as to the agenda, and as to new matters arising they largely 
consulted their home authorities by cable and telegraph. 

The Assembly in no way undertook to execute the Treaty of Versailles. 
It admitted all neutral states and two enemy states to its membership, and 
its main labors were bestowed on self-organization. It decided to meet at 
least annually, and regularly to assemble on the first Monday in September. 

Officers of the Assembly 

M. Paul Hymans of Belgium was named by the Council temporary pre- 
siding officer and was elected President. The President of Switzerland, 
M. Motta, was chosen Honorary President of the Assembly. A general or 
steering committee was constituted, consisting of the President and 12 
vice-presidents. The names included are eminent names : M. Paul Hymans 
of Belgium, Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour of Great Britain, H. E. Tomaso Tittoni 
of Italy, H. E. L6on Bourgeois of France, H. E. M. Quinones de Leon, of 
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Spain, Sefior Don Antonio Huneeus of Chile, H. E. M. Branting of Sweden, 
Viscount Ishii of Japan, M. Jonkheer Van Karnebeek of the Netherlands, 
H. E. Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon of Argentina, who was replaced December 
11th by M. Blanco of Uruguay on the withdrawal of the Argentine dele- 
gation; H. E. Dr. Edouard Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, Sir George Forster 
of Canada, and H. E. Dr. Bodrigo Octavio Langaard de Menezes of Brazil. 
The work of the Assembly was divided between six committees as fol- 
lows: 

1. General Procedure and Amendments. 

2. Technical Organization. 

3. Permanent Court of International Justice. 

4. Secretariat and Budget. 

5. Applications for Admission. 

6. Disarmament, Mandates, and Economic Blockade. 

There were about 40 representatives on each committee, one from each 
state, and these committees were centers of private debate. Their conclu- 
sions were generally supported by the Assembly, but not always, as in the 
admission of Albania. 

The rules of procedure, as drafted by the Secretariat, were, in the main, 
adopted. By their provisions, cloture may be ordered by a majority, but 
all decisions, other than as to procedure or when otherwise provided by 
treaty, must be by unanimity. 

There were 30 sessions of the Assembly, and all were public and fully 
and promptly reported to the press. 

Fourteen nations applied for admission. Six were admitted to mem- 
bership, four others to participate in the technical organizations as a step 
toward membership, and four were, for the present, refused. Austria and 
Bulgaria were the only enemy states applying for membership and both 
were admitted. Four states, formerly parts of Bussia, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Georgia, on account of the menace of Soviet Russia, though 
admitted to the technical organizations, were not admitted to full member- 
ship in the League. Armenia, Azerbaidjan, the Ukraine and Lichtenstein 
were refused admission. The League thus increased its membership to 
include 48 members and four partial members. 

The Assembly and the Council 

There were important differences as to the relationship of the Assembly 
and the Council of the League. The Peace Treaties entrust certain matters 
to the Assembly and certain other matters to the Council. Many matters 
appropriate for the action of the League are not specifically assigned to 
either. The Council was designed, as is apparent, to consolidate control in 
the hands of the great Powers and the four little Powers were to be always 
in the minority when the great Powers agreed. The United States, hoAV- 
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ever, having so far omitted to ratify the treaty or join the League, her 
seat on the Council continues vacant, and great and little Powers each have 
four votes, and this has much strengthened the influence of the lesser states. 
There seems to have been much feeling as to whether the tail should wag 
the dog or the dog should wag the tail, whether the small Council should 
control the big Assembly, or vice versa. There can be no doubt that in 
the long run the axiom that a part is less than the whole cannot be ignored. 
In the meantime, the Assembly adopted unanimously, as Mr. Sweetser says, 
"a long analytical report which laid down the principle that while each 
party should be supreme in those matters especially assigned to it, in all 
other matters neither body should interfere with a subject which has be- 
come the special charge of the other." It cannot be thought that this is 
a satisfactory, complete, and final settlement. In the first place, it is the 
act of one of the two contesting bodies and not of both, even though the 
members of the Council sat in the Assembly. The Assembly is the great 
council of the League in which every member is directly represented. If 
the Council, in which eight Powers, or one-sixth of the entire membership, 
are directly represented, can override the Assembly, it will be a situation 
so anomalous that it must be temporary. There exists, apparently, and 
the "analytical report" intimates this, no supreme authority to decide 
between the claims of the two bodies. The organization seems to have 
points of resemblance to the Constitution of the United States with the 
Supreme Court omitted. The adjustment is temporary and imperfect. 
It will take its place among the many compromises which great combina- 
tions seem to entail. The only serious conflict which in fact arose, how- 
ever, seems to have been precipitated by Lord Robert Cecil 's and Dr. Nan- 
sen 's pressure upon the Council as to the lack of action on Mandates. 

Mandates 

On December 18th the Assembly adopted the following Recommenda- 
tions regarding the Mandate Commission: 

( 1 ) The Members of the Commission should not be dismissed without the assent 
of the majority of the Assembly. 

(2) The Commission should contain at least one woman. 

(3) The Mandatories should be asked to present to the Commission a report on 
the recent administration of the territories now confided to their care. 

Recommendations as to Mandate "A." 

(4) The Mandatory should not be allowed to make use of its position to increase 
its military strength. 

(5) The Mandatory should not be allowed to use its power under the Mandate to 
exploit for itself or its friends the natural resources of the Mandated Country. 

(6) An organic law should be passed in the mandated territories as soon as pos- 
sible and before coming into force, should be submitted to the League for consideration. 

General Recommendations. 

(7) Future draft Mandates should be published before they are decided on by 
the Council. 
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Lord Robert Cecil, in presenting these recommendations, "drew atten- 
tion to the fact that no definite proposals were put forward with regard to 
Mandates B and C. These mandates could be very little more than a repe- 
tition of the conditions contained in the Covenant, since the mandated terri- 
tories were to be administered as part of the territory of the Mandatory." 

These provisions and suggestions apply to the Mandate of Japan over 
the Island of Yap and are significant in the discussion arising as to the 
same. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, in rejecting any idea of control of the Council as 
to Mandates to be exercised by the Assembly, said that ' ' As the representa- 
tive of Great Britain in the Council, he must regard himself as absolutely 
free to consider these problems on their merits, unrestricted by anything 
which the Assembly might do on that day or on any other day. ' ' He said 
the Council had refused a representative to labor on the committee and 
intimated that it must, therefore, refuse it to women, and that the Council 
must decide. He said "The problem of the Mandated territories was ex- 
tremely difficult. It would not conduce to the final success of this experi- 
ment if the only view of the League of Nations was that the Mandatory 
Powers should have all the responsibility and all the trouble and none of 
the benefit." It must be noted that M. Bourgeois of France "wished to 
associate himself entirely with the observations made by Mr. Balfour," 
but followed with conciliatory words. Mr. Balfour, moreover, said that 
the Council alone was charged with carrying out the clauses as to Man- 
dates; that the Assembly would take such action as it saw fit, but this 
action would be considered by the Council only as a matter of courtesy 
and not at all of right. 

The general effect of the Assembly, Mr. Sweetser thinks, was to add 
energy and liberality to the Council, which inclined to paralysis and con- 
servatism. It is notable that the Assembly in every resolution adopted left 
to the Council all executive duties thereunder. The Scandinavian countries 
sought to provide some scheme of rotation for the representation of the 
little countries in the Council. This proved too intricate and difficult for 
adoption. The four places of small countries in the Council went, first to 
Spain on account of her neutrality, and even more on account of her close 
relation with the Latin- American Powers ; secondly, to Brazil as a leading 
South American State. There was a very hot contest as to the two remain- 
ing places, which Belgium and Greece had held. Finally, Belgium was 
chosen, largely as a tribute to M. Hymans, and, on the fourth ballot, to 
the general astonishment, China was chosen. Mr. Wellington Koo, late 
Minister of China at Washington, had strongly pressed for the placing of 
a lesser Asiatic state habitually on the Council. Australia and New Zea- 
land joined the Asian nations, which were led by Japan. Canada and sev- 
eral South American States also joined them, and victory was won. The 
Council is therefore made up for this year of representatives of five Euro- 
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pean Powers, Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain and Belgium; of two 
Asiatic Powers, Japan and China, and of one American Power, Brazil. 
Northern Europe, Central Europe, Eastern Europe, all Africa (in its own 
right), and all North and Central America are omitted. All South America 
is represented by one vote. 

It ought to be observed that China alone was reported as favoring the 
claims of the United States in the Council in dealing with the Mandate 
over the Island of Yap. 

Treaties 

The registration and publication of treaties is an important function 
of the League. Before the adjournment of the Assembly, 69 treaties had 
been registered, among them 15 from Great Britain, 12 from Germany, 
and nine from France. The first treaties of the United States to be regis- 
tered were agreements with Sweden for extension of copyright, and modi- 
fication of consular agreements. The United States, not being a member of 
the League, did not submit them for registration, but Sweden did. This 
must be the case with our treaties in general. The other party will be a 
member of the League and bound by its requirements. 

Economic Blockade 

The Committee on Economic Blockade (the weapon of the League 
against states breaking their covenant in the matter of war) reported so 
elaborately that action was postponed and a committee to report through 
the Council to the next Assembly was provided for. 

Amendment of the Covenant 

The Scandinavian Powers had long advocated amendments providing 
for an annual meeting of the Assembly, rotation among the lesser Powers 
represented on the Council, relaxation of economic blockade in certain 
cases, and wide extension of arbitration. Canada proposed to the Assem- 
bly the elimination of Article X, to which she and the United States Senate 
were especially hostile. Argentina proposed that it be made possible for 
all sovereignties to join the League. It was finally agreed, however, with 
substantial unanimity, to appoint a Committee on Amendments and await 
its report at the next Assembly. The committee was apparently to be 
chosen by the Council. The representative of Argentina had voted alone 
against this arrangement, and at once, on its adoption the Argentine dele- 
gation issued a simultaneous note to the President of the Assembly and to 
the press, withdrawing from the Assembly. 

The provision requiring an Annual Assembly was incorporated in the 
rules of procedure. 

On the amendment eliminating Article X from the Covenant, no vote 
was taken, but there was apparent willingness to interpret the article so as 
to meet the objections put forward in the United States. 
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The Committee on Admission of States expressly declared that this 
article "does not guarantee the territorial integrity of any member of the 
League." All members of the League have been notified, under a decision 
of the Council, to submit amendments not later than March 31st. "While 
it may be very well to do so, the question at once arises, how does the Coun- 
cil obtain the right to limit the members of the League in their transactions 
with that body or its committee? The presiding officer very commonly 
appoints a committee, as the Council chose this committee, but he has no 
authority to prescribe its actions or its relations with the body which directs 
its creation. It has been much suggested that through this Committee on 
Amendment an agreement with the United States may be reached, subject 
always to ratification by the Senate, on the one hand, and by the Assembly 
of the League on the other. Of course, the participation of the President 
on the part of the United States in such adjustment under our Constitution 
would be as essential as that of the Senate. 

A committee, appointed therefor, examined into the Secretariat and 
Budget, holding 12 sessions for that purpose. The result was in the main 
approval, but with certain suggestions of change. Very warm criticism 
as to the ample salaries provided was heard, especially from India, New 
Zealand and Australia. The committee, however, advised no change in 
them. The committee recommended a five-year limitation on the tenure 
of members of the Secretariat, but the Assembly rejected this suggestion 
on the ground, apparently, that if it were adopted, it would be difficult to 
get good men to serve. 

Budget 

The budget for 1921 required 21 millions of gold francs, including 
7 millions for the Labor Office. Notwithstanding criticism, by India, New 
Zealand, and Australia, it was approved. Resolutions to speed up the 
states in paying their quotas and, also, guaranteeing economy, were adopted. 

Allocation of Expenses 

By the Covenant, the expenses were allocated to the member nations 
on the basis of the International Postal Union system. This expedient, 
which had been thought very clever, proved improvident, as that system 
was unscientific and haphazard. It was debated whether the Covenant 
be amended or the Postal Union be induced to improve its system. The 
latter plan, being believed more feasible, was, therefore, adopted and the 
Council was requested to appoint a committee to seek to procure such 
reformation. This indicates the difficulties found in any modification of 
the Covenant. 

Reduction of Armament 

The menace of Russia, the anticipation (since confirmed) that military 
demonstration might be required to force Germany to agree to reparation 
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as demanded, and the action of the United States in proceeding to increase 
its armament, seem to have discouraged the Assembly as to this matter. 
It may be noted, however, that Great Britain, Japan, and other Powers 
were proceeding quite as energetically as the United States to increase 
their naval strength. The Covenant gives the League the power of enquiry 
and recommendation as to armament, and no more. The Council in August 
last created a Permanent Military, Naval and Air Commission. This com- 
mission, made up of Army and Navy officers of the represented states, 
drew up proposals for interchange of military and naval information, 
pursuant to the Covenant. In November they asked the Council to request 
the United States to send a representative to sit in consultation with them. 
The Council, accordingly, December 1st, asked the United States to name 
such a representative without committing itself to anything. President 
Wilson declined to appoint such a representative, not feeling justified while 
the United States was not a member of the League. 

Recommendations were adopted by the Assembly asking the Council, 
1st, to submit, for acceptance, to members of the League an undertaking 
not to exceed the current military budget during the next two years, except 
at the request of the League or under exceptional circumstances ; and 2nd, 
to request the Permanent Military, Naval and Air Commission to complete 
its technical examination as to the present condition of armaments, and 
to instruct a temporary commission of experts in political, social, and 
economical matters, to submit proposals for reduction of armament, and 
also to provide for the publication, exchange, and verification of military 
information; to initiate the investigation of the private manufacture of 
munitions; and to consider international control of traffic in armaments. 
The Assembly declared its approval of the Convention of St. Germain for 
the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition. The United States, 
it should be added, is now the greatest exporter of arms among the nations. 

The Permanent Court 

The paramount achievement of the League is believed to be the practical 
completion of the Permanent Court of International Justice. The plan 
was adopted by a unanimous vote of the Assembly, and ere a year passes 
it is hoped the court will be sitting permanently at The Hague. Under 
the Covenant of the League, the Council appointed a Committee of Jurists, 
which met at The Hague during the last summer and sat for some five 
weeks. Mr. Root and Dr. James Brown Scott, not by appointment of their 
government, but upon invitation, participated. The findings of the com- 
mittee were severely modified by the Council and thus altered were recom- 
mended to the Assembly. A full committee of the Assembly considered 
them and recommended further changes. The project, thus modified, was 
adopted by the Assembly. It was then referred to the several nations 
for ratification. 
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The modification by the Council and Assembly of the project (1) did 
away with compulsory adjudication as to nations, though a protocol was 
adopted by which states, so desiring, may adopt the principle as in the 
original project or with this modification; (2) the Assembly decided that 
ratification of the project by the individual states was requisite, and that 
the court should come into being on ratification by a majority of the 
members of the League. 

Members of the League who do not ratify will then be bound, and 
subject to the obligations imposed and entitled to the rights provided. 
The League will meet the cost of the court. The delegates of 22 states, 
before the Assembly adjourned, signed the protocol prepared by the Council 
for signature, a number just sufficient to establish the court, if the nations 
thus represented ratify. Representatives of all four of the great allied 
Powers and the delegates of four lesser Powers signed the protocol for 
compulsory adjudication. The court will have eleven judges, chosen for 
terms of nine years. A list of names is to be submitted, mainly prepared 
by the Hague Court of Arbitration. This list is voted on separately by 
the Council and the Assembly. Those chosen by both constitute the court. 
This would seem an ideal system for securing a body of great maturity, 
not to say senility. Young men can seldom hope to be known to these 
three bodies, namely, the Hague Court, the Council, and the Assembly. 
It is, however, like our Constitution, a compromise. The great Powers 
prevail in the Council, and the lesser Powers in the Assembly. A candi- 
date who satisfies both, wins. Any nation desiring may ratify the ordinance 
creating this tribunal, and share its benefits. Thus, the United States may 
participate in every way without joining the League. 

Technical Organizations 

It was proposed to create three commissions, autonomous, but subject 
to the Council and Assembly, each with a staff and an annual meeting, 
to carry on the international work as to health, transit, economics, and 
finance. 

Mr. Rowell of Canada sharply attacked this project, as creating such 
an elaborate and expensive machinery, and as calling for so many con- 
ferences remote from many of the countries involved. These organizations 
were thereupon given a temporary and advisory character for this year, 
leaving their status to be fixed at the next Assembly. 

The Committee on Economics and Finance grew out of the Brussels 
International Conference. It will consider the application of the recom- 
mendations of that conference, and prepare the agenda for the next inter- 
national conference which the Council may summon, and may examine 
economic and financial problems submitted to it. 

The Committee on Freedom of Communication and Transit was to be 
organized at Barcelona February 21st, and the question of transit as a 
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matter of economics will be examined and agreements drafted, and regu- 
lations for the international regime of ports, waterways and railways, under 
Article 23 of the Covenant, will be drawn up. The United States has been 
invited to participate in this Conference. 

The International Health Organization 

This results from health conferences held under the League. It is to 
coordinate international health organizations and cooperate with the Labor 
Organization, the Red Cross and kindred societies in interchange of infor- 
mation, in suppressing epidemics, and is to draft international health 
conventions. 

Mandates 

Some 13,000,000 people have been freed from German and Turkish rule 
by the peace treaties. Agreements between the Allied Powers as to the 
terms of the mandates for their government to be submitted to the League 
have proved impossible. Germany claimed that the provisions of the 
Covenant were not being carried out as to mandates and that she must 
reserve liberty of action as to the colonial settlement. It was reported that 
the United States had sharply complained to Great Britain that the prin- 
ciples of the mandates had not been adhered to in Mesopotamia. 

The Assembly, late in its session, November 29th, agreed upon a plan 
for a Permanent Commission on Mandates, with nine members appointed 
by the Council, the majority being required to be from non-mandatory 
Powers. 

The feeling of the Assembly is reported to have been strong that the 
Assembly, as the combined representative of all League States, ought to 
have a certain control and oversight, and plainly the right of criticism 
and review. Before the Assembly closed, Mr. Sweetser says, the whole 
of the question as to mandates "had been put in the hands of the League, 
where it belongs." It cannot be said that it passed into the hands of the 
Assembly. The Council proved, as we have seen, tenacious of its exclusive 
rights. 

The First International Force 

Poland and Lithuania had long disputed as to their boundaries. The 
dispute was referred to the Council of the League, which examined it in 
detail. A commission of the League was "actually on the spot," as Mr. 
Sweetser says, when General Zeligonski made his "spectacular raid" into 
the region of Vilna. The Council made representations to the Government 
of Poland, which disowned the act of the general. Finally, a settlement 
by plebiscite was proposed, to be held under the auspices of the League. 
Both countries accepted, and when the Assembly met only the methods 
of carrying out the agreement remained to be determined. The preser- 
vation of law and order in a large region after the Polish and Lithuanian 
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forces had withdrawn presented some difficulties. The Council decided 
to ask certain members of the League if they would send a small force 
into the territory involved to preserve order during the election. Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Spain agreed to furnish their portion. 
Italy and Greece took time to consider. Eighteen hundred men was the 
maximum force planned for, and to give it a still more impartial com- 
plexion, the Council invited the three Scandinavian states and Holland 
to participate in forming the expeditionary forces, they being all neutral 
Powers in the Great War. Norway and Sweden promptly accepted the 
invitation, and Denmark replied that the matter required legislative action. 
The Government of Holland introduced legislation to provide for compli- 
ance, and this met with strong socialist opposition. Sweden agreed to send 
100 troops, Norway the same number, if they volunteered, Denmark and 
Holland, if they got adequate legislation therefor. 

The action of the Assembly and the several Powers is regarded as a 
precedent for the right of the League to request hut not to order members 
to send forces to preserve peace and for such members to accept or refuse 
the request as they will. 

Armenia 

Action as to Armenia was not on the agenda of the Assembly, but 
action as to it was called for by liberal leaders. The Assembly by resolu- 
tion created a committee of its own on the subject, and by another resolution 
asked the Council to approach the nations of the world with the view to 
end hostilities in Armenia. As a result of the Council's action, the United 
States, Spain and Brazil agreed to use their good offices in the matter. 

Typhus in Poland 

Typhus had prevailed in eastern Europe for over a year, and threat- 
ened to spread to the rest of the world. Poland's disordered resources 
were wholly inadequate to combat it, and the matter came before the 
Assembly. Some fifteen nations offered definite financial contributions and 
later appeals were sent to all other countries and steps taken to administer 
the aid. 

Traffic in Women and Children 

This traffic, which the passport system had greatly limited, it was 
believed would vastly expand as poverty, hunger and misfortune are 
exiling such great numbers. The Assembly elaborated a series of measures 
to meet this danger. Among them were provisions for interrogating all 
governments as to steps taken by them with this end, and preliminaries 
for an international conference on the subject. Special attention was 
directed to the traffic in Armenia and Asia Minor, where the Council is 
to appoint a committee of enquiry of three resident persons, one of whom 
must be a woman. 
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Opium 

The suppression of the opium trade had been attempted by international 
cooperation under the control of the Government of the Netherlands. The 
trade had lately, however, much increased, especially in China, and Holland 
was glad to relinquish the matter to the League. The Assembly accepted 
the transfer, directed the Secretariat to collect data on the subject, and 
provided for an advisory committee to report to the Council three months 
prior to every Assembly. 

Recommendations of Advisory Committee of Jurists 

The recommendation of the Advisory Committee of Jurists at The 
Hague for the establishment of a Court of International Criminal Justice 
"to punish crimes committed against international public order," and that 
the League should aid in establishing an Academy of International Law, 
in which the Carnegie Endowment had already taken the initiative, were 
neither recommended by the committee nor the League. The committee 
did recommend the adoption of a resolution reported from the Hague 
Committee in favor of a more complete definition of the rules of interna- 
tional law. This latter resolution was defeated after Lord Robert Cecil 
had urged that we had not yet reached a stage in international relations 
at which it was desirable to attempt the codification of international law. 

An International Language and University 

M. LaFontaine introduced the report of Committee No. 2 on an inter- 
national language, merely recommending an enquiry as to results where 
such a language was officially taught, but the question was "adjourned" 
and there seemed no support even for such an investigation. M. LaFon- 
taine also presented the report of the same committee in favor of aiding 
in an international university, and this was adopted. 

At the very date of the adjournment of the Assembly, the Council met 
to arrange to carry out the enactments of the Assembly, which left that 
task to it. It ordered the Secretariat to prepare a complete analysis of 
the proceedings in time for the next Council meeting. Some twelve special 
committees or organizations appeared to have been provided for. The 
labors of the Secretariat and the Council are expected to greatly simplify 
and expedite the tasks of the next annual assembly. 

In closing the session of the Assembly, the President declared that "It 
was possible to say that a great experiment had succeeded." It is respect- 
fully submitted that success can hardly be spoken of as achieved. It lies 
still in the womb of time. A great attempt has been made, with as yet 
little result, except increased confusion. There are high hopes, there are 
anxious fears, and the attempt goes on. The President also said that it 
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was better to err on the side of impatience than of skepticism. We may 
add that an examination of the record does not wholly do away with either. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 



THE TREATY OF RAPALLO 

The treaty between Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, which was signed November 12th last at Bapallo, appears now 
to have been ratified by both parties. The consent of the Italian Chamber 
was given November 27th, that of the Senate December 8th, and the Prince 
Regent of the Triune Kingdom, acting upon the advice of the cabinet, 
ratified the treaty November 22d, the consent of the Skuptschina not being 
necessary. Finally the City of Fiume, now constituted an independent 
state, recognized the treaty December 29th. It is to be hoped that this 
arrangement, while by no means above criticism in its terms, marks the 
end of the dissensions concerning the disposition of the Adriatic littoral 
and gives an ultimate solution to one of the most seriously vexing questions 
with which the Peace Conference was confronted and left unsolved. 

There is in this agreement, not only as between the parties imme- 
diately concerned but on the part of the other Entente Powers, because 
of their at least tacit acquiescence in it, the virtual revocation of the secret 
treaty of London of April 26, 1915, a step which the Peace Conference 
declined to take, although President Wilson opposed the treaty as giving 
to Italy much more than Point Nine allowed. The organization of the 
Jugo-Slav state upon the lines of the Declaration of Corfu, 1917, followed 
the break-up of Austria-Hungary and was coincident with the armistice. 
As the treaty of 1915, by which the Entente outbid the Dual Monarchy, 
was founded upon the continued existence of Austria-Hungary, the boun- 
dary lines of the London treaty necessarily had to be recast. Anticipating 
this dissolution of the Dual Monarchy and the need of uniting the Slavs 
in opposition to the Hapsburg regime, there had been held in April, 1918, 
at Borne, the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, the result of an earlier 
conference in London between MM. Torre and Trumbic, representing 
unofficially the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs, respectively. At the Rome 
Congress the representatives of the same two peoples pledged themselves 
"in the interest of good and sincere relations between the two peoples in 
the future, to solve amicably the various territorial controversies on the 
basis of the principles of nationality and of the right of peoples to decide 
their own fate, and in such a way as not to infringe the vital interests 
of the two nations, such as shall be defined at the moment of peace, ' ' such 
pledge being based upon the idea that the "unity and independence of 
the Jugo-Slav Nation is a vital interest of Italy, just as the completion 
of Italian national unity is a vital interest of the Jugo-Slav Nation." * 
i Translation of text of resolutions, New Europe, VII, 55. 



